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CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
To vouch this is no proof 
Without more wider and more overt tests. 
—Shakespeare. 
M R. CHAMBERLAIN, urged by repeated visits 
‘ from Squire Neville-Thornton, proceeded as 
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quickly as possible with his valuations and estimates. 
He went over the estate and examined the timber. 
He compared the rentals of the different farms with 
the sums which they might be expected to realise if 
brought to the hammer, and went into the question 
generally, how, ‘Oney might be raised with most 
advantage, or rather, with least sacrifice. If the 
squire’s need had Ween only an accident, to be once met 
and disposed of, he would have advised a mortgage, 
for in that case money borrowed might have been 
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paid off, and the estate would have remained intact. 
But it was evident that, with his propensities, the 
demand for money would soon be repeated. That, 
however, was Mr. Thornton’s affair. The steward, 
for his part, could do no more than present his state- 
ment of the means available, and leave the squire to 
choose between the methods proposed. 

He was just starting for Thickthorn with his 
papers, which he had at length put into proper shape, 
when Mr. Neville-Thornton came to his door. 

‘‘Come,” he said; “are you not ready with your 
calculations yet? Iam pressed for time, as I told 
you. I don’t want to stay dawdling here.” 

‘6I have been very busy,” said the steward. 
‘‘There was much to do. I have not lost a mo- 
ment.” 

The squire jerked his head impatiently. He was 
himself one of the idlest men under the sun; he had 
more time upon his hands than he knew how to 
employ, and he had no patience with any one who 
could not get on quickly with his business, however 
much there might be of it. 

‘‘Tt’s ready at last,” said Chamberlain. ‘I was 
just going to bring it to you.” ; 

‘Oh, ready at last, is it?” 

Mr. Neville-Thornton took the chair which the 


steward placed for him at the table, and with another. 


glance round the room and a grimace, intended for the 
decorations, began to turn over the sheets which lay 
before him. 

“You can tell me all about it,” he said, presently, 
pushing the papers away from him. ‘I suppose 
you know it all by heart. 
with a lot of figures.”’ 

Mr. Neville-Thornton spoke truth there. He never 
wanted to be troubled about’ anything. 

“‘T require a large sum of money,’’ he continued, 
naming the amount, ‘‘and I want it soon. The 
quickest method is usually the best in these 
matters.” 

“It would be better not to sell any part of the 
frechold,” said the steward, “‘ if you can help it.” 

‘‘ Granted.” 

‘‘A mortgage would be expensive and unsatisfac- 
tory, unless you are likely to have the means of 
paying it off.” J 

“‘T may have or I may not,” said the squire, 
thinking of the chances upon which his exchequer 
greatly depended. They were generally adverse to 
him, as they are in the main to all gamblers; but 
with strange infatuation he always cherished the 
expectation that they would take a favourable turn 
soon. 

Mr. Chamberlain understood him and went on. 

‘“‘T cannot recommend a mortgage,” he said. ‘“ The 
only other course is to cut timber.” 

‘‘T wish you could have said so before,” the squire 
exclaimed, testily. ‘‘If I had resolved upon that 
when I first spoke to you about it, it might almost 
have been done by this time. The trees could be 
sold standing and without any delay.” 

“Yes; but it would be a great pity. The sum you 
require is so large that, to raise it from timber alone, 
you would almost strip the estate.” 

‘* Tt seems, then,”’ said the squire, ‘‘ that there are 
only three ways, and you don’t recommend either of 
them.” 

‘If one or other is inevitable—” the 
began. 

‘* Of course it is; I told you so; I said so.” 


I don’t want to be troubled 


steward 
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‘Then I think you had better sell some portion of 
the land outright.”’ 

‘That was my own ideafrom thefirst. This farm, 
for instance.” 

‘‘No, Mr. Thornton, This is too near your own 
house ; too near to Thickthorn.”’ 

‘* Windy Gorse, then ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; not that.” 

‘¢Why not?” 

Mr. Chamberlain could only repeat, ‘Oh, no; not 
that.’ 

He could not at first give his reasons. He was 
shocked at the thought of turning Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownlow a second time out of their home. He 
said at last, ‘You would get no price for it; it is 
poor land, and not well situated.” 

‘‘T had better sell Thickthorn, then,” said the 
squire, ‘‘and come and live here. Perhaps if I were 
to offer Thickthorn for sale you would like to 
buy?” 

‘I buy Thickthorn !”? Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed. 
‘I buy Thickthorn! You must be joking, Mr. 
Thornton.” 

“Joking! Oh, no! I can’t afford to joke on this 
subject. Youlike a fine house, evidently ;” he glanced 
round the room again as he said it, and his eyes 
rested on the handsome new grate with its rich en- 
caustic tiles and its marble chimney-piece. ‘‘ You have 
had everything in your own hands lately. I dare say 
you are growing rich as I grow poor. It would 
not be the first time that a steward has bought 
his master’s property. There is only one condition I 
should like to make if you buy Thickthorn; and 
that is that you make me your steward.” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Chamberlain, rising suddenly to 
his feet, and throwing up his head, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand your language. Do you mean to insinuate— 
do you mean to assert that I have imposed upon you, 
and robbed you? You may do what you please with 
your property. You may gamble it all away if you 
like. I don’t care who buys your land. And as for 
trusting you with the management of it, none but a 
fool would dream of such a thing. Iam neither a fool 
nor a rogue, Mr. Neville-Thornton, and shall wish 
you good morning. I will make up my accounts at 
once, and will beg you to have them audited, and 
to relieve me of my charge as soon as possible.” 

The squire started up in great surprise. He had 
come to the house in a very bad temper, which was 
not to be wondered at, considering the state of his 
finances and the causes which had led to it. The 
difficulties suggested by Mr. Chamberlain had pro- 
voked him still more, and he had vented his ill- 
humour without consideration. He had not intended 
to cast any suspicion upon his steward’s honesty, but 
had yielded to his feelings of irritation, thinking to 
say something clever and cutting, and in harmony 
with his own disposition. He perceived now that he 
had gone toofar. If Mr. Chamberlain were to throw 
up his stewardship in this abrupt manner the conse- 
quences would be most inconvenient. He knew 
absolutely nothing of the management of an estate; 
he could not tell to what extent it might be in the 
power of his steward to hinder him in his present 
urgent attempt to raise money. It pleased him to 
grumble and complain, but he had no wish to part 
with Mr. Chamberlain. 

“What is the matter?” he said, as Chamberlain 
was leaving the room. ‘‘ What have I said to annoy 
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“Joking? No, sir; you cannot afford to joke on 
this subject; you said so just now. Nor can I afford 
to be the object of such jokes.” 

‘Come, come,” said the squire, ‘‘I did not mean 
to offend you. You must not throw me over in this 
wa Sod 
a You had no right to speak as you did. No gen- 
tleman would have done so. No honest man would 
submit to it.” 

Mr. Thornton bit his lip. He was on the point of 
giving way to his temper again. To be told by his 
steward that he was no gentleman was almost more 
than he could bear. But a man who can lightly 
throw out insinuations against another’s honesty in 
matters of trust, ought not to be over-sensitive him- 
self. Perhaps it was not so much the retort that 
offended him as the fact that it was uttered by one 
whom he regarded as an inferior and a dependent. 


«That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


He felt, however, that he must dissemble his wrath 
for the present, and after two or three turns about 
the room, said again, 

‘Don’t take offence where none is intended. Iam 
sorry 1 said anything. I did not mean it. I am so 
worried I scarcely know which way to turn. I must 
get this money somehow or other.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had been worried himself, and 
could make allowances. He had been thinking, too, 
that to throw up his stewardship just then would be 
very inconvenient for himself; his private means 
were but small, and it might be a long while before 
he could meet with another engagement. He could 
not but feel also that he had been guilty of some 
extravagance, the tokens of which were before him 
upon the walls ofthe room. But he was very angry, 
and could not at once accept the squire’s apology. 
He returned, however, to the table, and laying down 
the books and papers, waited stiffly for Mr. Neville- 
Thornton’s directions. 

‘Sit down,” said the squire, offering him the chair 
which he had himself been using, and drawing up 
another for himself; and Mr. Chamberlain conde- 
scended to do as he was invited. The question of 


ways and means was then again discussed, and it was 4 


decided, after much consultation, that a portion of 
the property lying outside the ring fence should be 
sold. By this time Mr. Neville-Thornton had cast 
aside his reserve and become very pleasant and con- 
fidential in his manner towards his steward. He had 
not intended to offend him, but, consorting as he did 
with men of all characters and of little reputation, he 
had failed to understand how sensitive a man in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position might be who, holding a place 
of trust, was entitled to be esteemed faithful to it 
until he had been proved otherwise. He could not 
afford to quarrel with his steward at this juncture, 
and did not wish todo so. He had incurred debts at 
the gaming-table—debts of honour, as they are 
called—and had borrowed money to pay them. He 
had given bills which would soon fall due, and must 
be met or renewed at heavy cost, only to fall due 
again a little later. He explained all this to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and at parting offered him his hand. 
The steward did not refuse it, but took care to let it 
be seen that he did not think much of the honour, 
and gave only three fingers in return. As the 
squire’s manner towards him softened he became, if 
anything, more cold and distant in his demeanour, 
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giving him the information and advice he asked for, 
but without relaxing a muscle of his face or uttering 
a single word more than the occasion required. He 
opened the door for Mr. Thornton when their business 
was ended, and let him depart without so much as a 
smile or even an inclination of the head. The 
squire felt that he had made an enemy where he had 
need of a friend, and though he preserved his outward 
show of suavity till he was beyond observation, went 
away in a rage. 

The advertisements which appeared in due course 
in the county papers did not fail to create a sensation 
at Thickthorn and Dulborough. It was not at first 
generally understood that the property in question 
was a part of the Thickthorn estate, as the nathe of 
the owner was not mentioned. The auctioneer’s 
name, in large capitals, formed by far the most con- 
spicuous part of the advertisement, from which it 
might have been inferred that the property to be 
sold was of very little importance to the public in 
comparison with the firm who were to sell it. The 
locality was indicated, and further particulars pro- 
mised, but as the land in question did not adjoin the 
Thickthorn property, it was not immediately recog- 
nised as being a part of the Thornton property. 

Mr. Brownlow was one of the first to observe the 
announcement, and he pointed it out to his son. 

“‘T thought there was something up,” said the 
latter; ‘‘Mr. Thornton has been riding over the 
property lately, and seemed to be taking more interest 
in it than he ever did before, with a view to making 
capital out of it it now appears. I expected we should 
have our rents raised, and very likely that will follow 
still, I met him the other day, but he did not stop 
to speak. I did not much wonder at that after the 
trick he played me in that German place.” 

Mr. Brownlow sat for a long time lost in thought. 

‘It’s an awkward thing about this sale, though,” 
he said, at length. ; 

‘‘ Awkward for the tenants,” said Michael. ‘‘ They 
will have notice to quit, of course.” 

The word “notice” seemed to jar upon Mr. 
Brownlow’s ears. ‘‘ Ha!” he said, with a sigh; and 
Mrs. Brownlow, from her corner, echoed the senti- 
ment with like sounds and signs. 

‘‘ When he begins there’s no knowing where he 
will stop,” said Michael. ‘They say he bets or 
plays, or something of the sort. He may well want 
money. Debts of honour! debts of shame! I call 
them. He’ll be for selling our land next, perhaps, 
or the Goshen.” 

‘He would never sell the Goshen,” said Brownlow. 
‘He couldn’t have the heart to do that. But it’s a 
pity he should sell any of it. I wonder what the old 
squire would have said if he could have foreseen it.”’ 

‘‘ T suppose he did foresee it,” said Mrs. Brownlow. 
“Tf the will that he made had held good, it would 
have been prevented; that was his object, if he could 
only come back to tell us so.” 

“Ha!” said John Brownlow, getting up and 
opening the window, which he closed again the next 
moment. ‘Ha! itis a great pity; and I should like 
to know—before it goes any farther—whether it can’t 
—be stopped.” 

‘‘How, John?” Mrs. Brownlow asked, arresting 
his hand’ as he was about once more to open the 
window. He had a habit of trifling with things near 
him when he was excited. ‘‘ How, John?” 

‘Well, you know,” he continued, taking hold of 
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her by the sleeve, ‘‘ when we were first told tha‘ we 
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were to be turned out—or, as I may say, to leave the 
Goshen—Mr. Arthur came, as you'll remember, all 
the way from Cambridge, and offered, if only for the 
sake of gaining time, to put in his claim under his 
uncle’s will. It would have cost a great deal of 
money, and might not have done any good in the 
end, and I persuaded him to let it alone. But now it 
will be a question, I think, whether he ought not to 
do something, and, in short—go on with it.” 

‘* Would he have any better prospect of success 
now than he had then?’’ Mrs. Brownlow asked, with 
her usual prudence. 

“T am afraid, perhaps, he might not,’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ But if he is ever to put in his claim at 
all, now is the time. You see, he wanted then to 
do it chiefly for our sake, and I could not allow that. 
It would have been a great expense to him.” 

‘‘The expense would be quite as great now, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s the worst of it. I told Fellowes the 
lawyer that I would help with money if there was 
anything to be done. I should not have minded 
risking a little, if necessary. It seems hardly 
right that the will should be given up without even 
an attempt at proving it. We none of us have any 
doubt that the old squire meant Mr. Arthur to have 
the property. Everybody knows it ; and as for proof, 
why, if there is not proof enough now, there never 
will be.” 

‘“‘Tt’s true enough, father,” said Michael, ‘“ that 
Arthur Neville ought to claim his rights if there’s 
any chance of success. But it does not signify what 
everybody knows or says if the proofs are not forth- 
coming. Everybody’s word will not stand for much 
in a court of law. It’s no use throwing good money 
after bad; and I don’t see what we have to do with 
it; in any case, Mr. Neville would not let you pay 
the costs, whether he lost or won.”’ 

‘Not if he could help it; not if he knew of it,” 
said Brownlow, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, I shall send 
this advertisement to Arthur, at all events; and if he 
likes to stir in it, and is short of means, I’ll stand by 
him if I may. It won’t hurt me much, nor any of 
us; and if we lose our cause we shall be better satis- 
fied, even then, to have done what we could to save 
the estate from being gambled away to strangers. 
We owe it to our old friend, the late Squire 
Thornton, to make the attempt, I think.’”’ And he 
folded up the newspaper, having first made a great 
black mark all round the advertisement, as if it had 
been in mourning for the estate described, and posted 
it to Arthur Neville that evening. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 
— Byron. 
A rew weeks after Mr. Neville-Thornton’s return to 
Thickthorn the congregation in the little church at 
Dulborough were again disturbed in a way which re- 
minded them strongly of the Sunday following the 
late squire’s funeral. The tramp of horses and the 
sound of wheels were once more heard disturbing the 
silence which usually reigned in and around the 
sacred edifice while the sermon was being delivered. 
The people looked at each other significantly, and 
the poor half-witted fellow who always sat close to 
the door stood up as if he wanted to open it and 
look out. But as no one could see who was actually 
passing they all concluded that it must be the young 
squire again. He never attended church, and Sunday 
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was to him like any other day, except that he found 
it, if anything, more wearisome. They supposed he 
was gone off to Nobottle, or perhaps to London. It 
did not signify much where he went, but it was a 
pity he should choose the Sabbath day for his 
journeys. 

It was not the squire, however, who transgressed 
on this occasion, but one of his friends, Dr. Kalt- 
mann. Sunday was a dull day for him also, and he 
thought he could not do better than choose it for his 
journey. He had an eye to business as well as plea- 
sure in paying a visit to Thickthorn. It was he who 
had lent Mr. Thornton money, and he wanted pay- 
ment. The sale of land was not progressing so 
rapidly as had been anticipated, and the doctor 
resolved to cross the water and see what the Thick- 
thorn property was like, and take such steps as 
might be advisable for obtaining a lien upon it. . 

Michael met Dr. Kaltmann a day or two later, 
walking over the land, and taking a general survey 
of it. The doctor was glad to see him, as he wanted 
some one to point out the boundaries of the property 
and to give him an idea of its value. He had but a 
small sum involved, but he was much afraid of losing 
it, and had very incorrect notions of the value of land 
in England. 

‘‘Ha, mine bauer!” he exclaimed, when he 
recognised the ‘‘ intelligent peasant’? who had paid 
him a visit in his own country. ‘ How does it go? 
—well?” 

Michael thanked him and said, ‘‘ Yes ; it went very 
well with him on the whole.” 

‘‘The hole? That is the hollow; down in the 
valley? You live there—not so?” 

‘‘T live on the hill,” said Michael. ‘I meant to 
say that I am getting on pretty well—all things con- 
sidered.” 

‘¢T will consider all things,”’ said the doctor; ‘‘ that 
is what I am come for; but I know not where they 
begin, and where they bound themselves. I would 
gladly look over your estate.” 

Michael, thinking that the doctor wanted to see 
his farm and his new implements, took him over the 
land in his occupation. 

“‘T do not think very tall of your machines,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘I have try him—all sorts. He is no 
good.” 

‘“‘T find them work very well,’ said Michael. 

“He will arrest himself; he will break himself 
up,” said the doctor. 

‘‘They have not stopped nor broken down yet,” 
Michael answered. 

‘¢T have throw him over one side,”’ said the doctor. 
‘* He is vain.” 

Michael was not surprised to hear it. He remem- 
bered that there was a weak point in most of the 
doctor’s scientific inventions. 

‘“‘ How is the cat?” he asked; ‘the cat in the 
arm-chair ?”’ 

‘* Ah, you remember yourself of the cat; you was 
frite of the cat. Woe! The cat have burst herself. 
She exist not.” 

‘“And the bedstead ?”’ 

‘‘T have given it to my servant. He would not 
wake himself early, and now he have disorder the 
bett, and will not wake himself at all.” 

‘* Tow is that ?’”’? Michael asked. 

“ He wait in his bett till the bett throw himself 
up, and the bett will not throw himself up at all. It 
is disorder.” 
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“Tt was ‘disorder’ when I slept in it,” said 
Michael, “and threw itself up too soon. I hope the 
lighting and heating apparatus are all right.” 

‘Yes; they are right good. I have now, for light, 
candles, and for the stove, wood-coal.” 

“Those are not your own inventions, though,” said 
Michael. ‘‘The water continues to circulate, I hope, 
through the veins and arteries, by the help of the 
force-pump ?” 

“The force-pump is burst himself like the cat.’ 

“ How do the trees get on? Do they assume the 
forms you wish ?” 

“No; I have not quite yet discovered which is the 
principle of life to make them grow into my own 
shape.” 

“T am not surprised at it,” said Michael. ‘The 
principle of life is, beyond our reach; beyond our 
comprehension.” 

“ Tt is great failing,” said the doctor; ‘‘ everything 
fail.” 

“ Not quite everything,” said Michael. 

“How you mean?” 

‘Seed time and harvest, for instance, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, and—the promise. 
These go on in spite of our failures, and our wants 
are supplied just the same. My machinery will, I 
hope, continue to be of use. I don’t expect more 
from it'than machinery can do. It saves a great deal 
of labour when properly managed, but it can do 
nothing without its maker and master. That is the 
case with all of us, I find.” 

Dr. Kaltmann uttered a contemptuous snort; that 
was the only reply that he vouchsafed. Michael felt 
annoyed; he did not like to be snorted at; it was a 
piece of insolence that he could not readily put up 
with. Yet he could not help feeling that this was 
the sort of answer he himself had often given to those 
who differed from him in opinion. It was an odious 
habit, he said to himself—he had never regarded it 
in that light; he would endeavour to break himself 
of it, he did not wish to be like Dr. Kaltmann. 

“See, now,” said the doctor, presently, “is this 
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all your squire’s property ?”’ 





‘< Yes,” said Michael ; “every bit of it.” 

“Tt is not wide: where is the field that he will 
sell?” 

‘‘ He won’t sell any of this.” 

‘You said this was all—every bit?” 

‘‘T said it was all his; and so it is; at least he has 
possession of it. The land he wants to sell is two 
miles or more from here.” 

‘“Two miles ! that is a far way.” 

“Two English miles,” said Michael. 

‘‘ Ah yes; your English miles are very small,” said 
the doctor, straightening himself with an air of 
superiority. 

‘‘ But I don’t expect he will be able to sell it after 
all,’’ said Michael. 

‘‘ Not able?” 

‘No; there’s to be an injunction, I believe.” 

‘A junction? what is that?” 

The doctor seemed from his frightened look to think 
it might be an earthquake, and that the property 
was in danger of being swallowed up by it. 

‘¢ Well,” said Michael, laughing, ‘‘there’s a doub* 
whether the estate belongs to Mr. Neville-Thorntoe 
after all; it was left to his brother by will, and his 
brother claims it.” 

“ His brother claim it ? My word! but he shall not 
have it.” 

“That’s more than you can promise, Dr. 
Kaltmann ; I hope he will have it, for my part.” 

‘‘What is your part? How much?” the doctor 
asked, eagerly. ‘‘He owe me one thousand of your 

ounds. If he shall not sell his land I shall not 
eta my pounds. I must go speak with him; 
I must go see his—what you call ?—his steward, his 
chamberlain, his butler. I must have my pounds. I 
will go to him at once.” 

“That’s the way to Thickthorn,” said Michael, 
pointing to a footpath which led towards the 
Hall. 

‘The doctor’s visit here will perhaps be another 
of his failures,” he added, in a lower tone, as he 
watched him going hastily away. “I hope it 

may.” 





CURIOSITIES OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


III.—THE COFFEE TRADE, 


G HIEMENTS of tea, as we explained in a recent 
article, are all sold in number three of the Com- 
mercial Sale-rooms, Mincing Lane. Coffee is sold in 
number nine, on the top floor of the same building. 
When you have seen business going on in one of 
these sale-rooms, you have seen it in all. Bristles 
and shellac, tea and coffee, sugar and spice, ivory 
and drugs, and a host of other things, are disposed 
of here; but one never sees samples of any kind of 
merchandise, nor, as a rule, is any mention made of 
the name of the article selling. Everybody is sup- 
posed to have made himself acquainted with the goods 
elsewhere, and everybody has a printed catalogue in 
in his hand. The auctioneer, therefore, contents him- 
self with calling the number of the lot, and, without 
any sort of comment, proceeds to take bids as 
rapidly as he can obtain them. The various rooms 
are very similar to each other, and the different classes 
of buyers are not very readily distinguishable one from 
another. There is usually a very marked difference 





in the demeanour of the various trades, however. In 
this room, buyers of ivory sit as solemn and decorous 
as so many Roman senators. In another a short 
distance off, purchasers of sugar look as though they 
were all refiners of the article, and were depressed 
with a sense of the injustice of the Continental bounty 
system. Coffee buyers are usually noisy and bois- 
terous, the bidders, many of them, shouting their 
bids as though the auctioneer were out on the roof 
and listening for their voices coming up the chimney. 
Otherwise, proceedings here are just about the same 
as in the tea sale-room, and all the rest of them. In 
the tea-sales, as was explained in our previous article, 
the lots are sold by the pound, and the advance is 
always a farthing. Coffee is sold by the hundred- 
weight; the advance is always sixpence. It is, of 
course, always sold here in the berry—unground, 
that is—and is always unroasted. It is, in fact, sold 
just as it comes from the growers, to whom we may 
as well turn our attention for a moment. 
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The sources of our coffee cannot perhaps be more 
clearly stated than by quoting a few figures given in 
the supplement to the ‘‘Economist”’ for January, 
1880. From this it appears that during the year 
ending the 31st December, 1879, we imported from 
Ceylon 627,438 ewt.; from other British possessions 
—mainly, of course, India — 307,381 ewt.; from 
Brazil, 260,297 ewt.; from Central America, 260,141 
cwt.; and from other countries, 162,132 cwt.: total, 
1,617,389 ewt. This shows at a glance our chief 
sources of supply and their relative importance. 
Coffee is believed to have come originally from Abys- 
sinia and Arabia. It may be grown in almost any tro- 

pical country ; in- 
deed, within cer- 
tain limits, climate 
is said to be a mat- 
ter of less import- 
ance than soil and 
cultivation. All 
the various kinds 
of coffee, of which 
we shail presently 
see samples, are 
the produce of 
the same plant un- 
der various condi- 
tions of cultivation 
and treatment. 
The tree grows 
naturally in some 
parts to a height of fourteen or sixteen feet. In the 


Indian and Ceylon plantations it is pruned to about 
six, eight, or ten feet high. 


Very beautiful objects, 
indeed, are they when in full bloom or laden with 
fruit ; the blossom is as delicate and fragrant as a 
jessamine, and somewhat resembles it. The fruit 
when ripe is a small oval cherry, of a scarlet colour, 
the coffee-bean, as we know it, being enclosed—two 
usually in a “cherry ’’—in a whitish luscious pulp. 
The separation of this pulp from the “ beans ’’ within 
is the only preparation the article receives before 
shipment to us. As it appears in our wholesale 
markets, therefore, it is just the natural produce of 
many of the world’s most beautiful regions. 

One of the largest bonded stores for the reception 
of coffee is block No. 10 of a range of buildings, 
about half a mile in length, nearly opposite Green- 
wich, and behind the Isle of Dogs. It is just 
on the banks of the channel which, in fact, cuts off 
the Isle of Dogs from the main land, and is part of 
the domain of the East and West India Dock Com- 
pany- When the stranger has worked his way down 
to this quay he is apt to feel that he is a long way 
out of the world, and one of the last ideas that would 
occur to him would be that he had here reached a 
railway centre for almost any part of the kingdom. 
Yet as he looks out from one of the floors of the coffee 
warehouse he finds that just down beneath his feet is 
a locomotive puffing to and fro on a line of rails be- 
longing to the dock company, from which it may 
run directly on to branch lines of most of the great 
svstems—the Great Western, Great Northern, North- 
Western, and several others. These branches are 
not known to the travelling public, nor do they appear 
in most of the maps published, because they are goods 
lines only. 

A large proportion of the coffee comes into these 
warehouses over these lines, having been unshipped 
at some distant port. Most of the Brazilian coffee, 





for instance, comes inte Southampton by the Royal 
Mail Company’s steamers, and from thence by rail. 

By rail or ship, something like a sixth or seventh 
part of all the coffee imported into England reaches 
these East and West India Dock floors, which may, 
therefore, bevery welldescribed as fairly representative 
of all the bonded coffee warehouses. It reaches here, 
broadly speaking, the West India coffee in bags, and 
the East India in barrels, tierces, or casks. For con- 
venience, we shall generally speak of casks only ; but, 
strictly speaking, anything under 4 cwt. is entered as 
a barrel, above 4 cwt. and under 6 ewt. as a tierce, 
and over 6 cwt. as a cask. The bag weighs from 
somewhere about 1 to2 cwt. On the extensive floor 
from which we look down upon the railway—four or 
five storeys above the ground-level—large quantities 
of loose coffee are lying in heaps. The various 
packages in which it has arrived have been lifted 
here by hydraulic machinery, and have been opened 
and the contents turned out “in bulk.’’ The object 
of this is the sorting of the coffee according to the 
colour and size of the berry. This demands plenty 
of space and very skilful discrimination, and is done 
here for the convenience of the merchants to whom 
the consignments have beenmade. As every package 
is opened, its contents are examined and are con- 
signed to some one of the various heaps, each of which 
has a little black board stuck on the top of it dis- 
playing in chalk the merchant’s shipping-mark, the 
quantity composing the heap, and a letter of the 
alphabet indicating the quality accorded to it. It 
requires a very keen and experienced eye to discern 
the various shades of quality presented, and careless 
sorting may very easily make a difference of ten 
shillings a hundredweight in the price it will realise 
on market. Nor are the size and colour of the berry 
the only considerations to be taken into account. A 
cask in which the inexperienced eye will detect nothing 
the matter may have been saturated with salt water, 
though the preservative nature of the salt may have 
prevented the slightest decay of the berry. If 
damaged by fresh water—by the rain, for instance— 
it will, after a time, be more or less decayed, and 
will crumble inthe hand. Evena good deal of fresh- 
water damage, however, might easily escape the ob- 
servation of a novice. A good judge will instantly 
discover the mischief, and will even give a pretty 
close estimate of the time the berry has been lying 
in a damaged state. 

When the various receptacles aro empty, about 
three in fifty are weighed, for the purpose of taking 
an average of the ‘tare’ to be allowed by the 
Custom House officers, who have the premises under 
their supervision, in order to levy three-halfpence a 
pound duty on all that comes in. 

To get the coffee out of the casks is a good deal 
easier than to get it in again. There appears to be 
a trifling increase in the size of the bean when turned 
out—probably in consequence of its absorbing mois- 
ture from our damp atmosphere. Thero is usually 
also a certain amount of shrinking in the wood of 
which the receptacles are made. The consequence 1s 
that by ordinary means only about nine hundred- 
weight can be got into a cask from which ten hun- 
dredweight has been turned out. Sometimes the 
discrepancy is so great that the full quantity cannot 
be got back by any means, and “ overtaker bags 
have to be filled with the surplus. Usually, how- 
ever, it can be got in by a little thumping on the 
sides of the cask. For this purpose large wooden 
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mallets have hitherto been provided. Each armed 
with one of these, five men have been wont to stand 
yound each cask for about six minutes on an average, 
the result being that the coffee berries settle down 
sufficiently close to admit of the full quantity being 
returned. Five men thumping for six minutes will 
give just half an hour of time; and when it is stated 
that in 1879 there were over 20,000 casks and cases 
brought into these warehouses, it becomes evident 
that this pommelling business is an important item 
in the year’s work. One of the employés of the com- 
pany has devised a hydraulic machine for performing 
the work. There will very shortly be a dozen of them 
at work, and they will form—in a double sense—a 
very striking feature of this establishment. There 
are seven of them now actually in operation. We 
begin our examination of one of them by removing 
several boards from the upper floor, disclosing a 
metal ‘‘hopper’”—a kind of square funnel—that 
would hold as many people as an omnibus. ‘The 
heaps of coffee about to be returned to the casks 
having been deposited near the brink of this recep- 
tacle, are shovelled into it with large wooden shovels, 
a number of slanting beams of wood, placed gridiron- 
like, being so adjusted over the top as to spread each 
shovelful as widely as possible, and so thoroughly to 
mix whatever varying shades of quality there may be 
in the bulk. We now go down to the floor below. 
An empty cask is put on a little trolly, and pushed 
underneath the hopper, from the narrow bottom of 
which a slide is pulled out, and down rattles the 
coffee. ‘The cask is now standing in the middle of 


the machine to which we have alluded, and six heavy 
iron mallets swinging from a stout frame hang per- 


pendicular and motionless around it, close to its sides. 
The coffee keeps pouring down, and when the cask 
will hold no more of it, a handle in the machine is 
turned, and the mallets thus placed under hydraulic 
pressure suddenly spring out a foot or so from the 
cask, the distance being easily adjustable according 
to the size and strength of the receptacle to be beaten. 
The mallets spring out from the cask, and the next 
instant the revolution of the handle cuts off the hy- 
draulic pressure, and allows them to drop thump 
down upon thecask. By thus alternately putting on 
and cutting off the water power, the mere turning of 
a wheel keeps the mallets hammering away; and 
what it took five men six minutes to perform, this 
machine does in just about one minute. Six machines 
are completed, and six more are in hand. 

The heaps of berries look perfectly clean, and, no 
doubt, they are so; but it is astonishing what a deal 
of dust is generated in course of the operations here. 
Some of the men about the place are almost as much 
smothered as millers, though with grey powder 
instead of white. Tiny particles of the coffee fruit 
adhering to the berries, dried hard under a tropical 
sun and crumbled into powder by friction, may, we 
imagine, be taken to explain this dust. There is, of 
course, also a certain amount of coffee berry dropped 
about the place. This is swept up with the dirt and 
dust of the floors and passed through a winnowing 
machine, coming out perfectly sound, and appa- 
rently quite free from impurity. It is kept separate 
from the rest, however, and, under the head of “‘ sweep- 
ings,” is distributed to the merchants owning the 
Various consignments in proportion to the amount of 
their sharesin the whole stock. Thus, if a merchant 
Owns a tenth of the coffee passing through the place 
14 a certain time, he will have a tenth of the “‘ sweep- 





ings.’ One of the causes of berries being dropped 
about the place is the sampling of the packages as 
they come in. If the contents of a sack of coffee are 
to be examined, the sack is not undone for the pur- 
pose, but a long iron scoop, something like a cheese- 
taster, is thrust in, and when withdrawn, brings with 
it a handful of the berries, which are examined and 
dropped upon the floor. 

In the case of tea, we saw that every package was 
opened and “laid down” for the inspection of the 
broker, who, before cataloguing, is expected to go 
and examine them all. The brokers do not come down 
to these warehouses to look at the coffee. As we 
have seen, barrels, casks, tierces, bags, and so on, are 
examined by the experts of the dock company, who 
sort them out into a comparatively small number of 
qualities, and all those of about the same quality are 
mixed in a heap together. Thus a merchant may have 
here a thousand bags, but the varieties of sorts and 
qualities may not amount to more than ten, and ten 
samples sent into Mincing Lane will serve all the 
purposes of an inspection of the entire stock. 

Up in one corner of the upper floor of this ware- 
house is a table on which some thirty samples are 
laid out. A word or two on these samples generally, 
and on one or two sorts of minor commercial import- 
ance in particular. 

In point of size they vary considerably, but they 
are all smaller than they will be when they have been 
roasted. About the largest is a coffee from Ceylon, 
known as ‘overgrown elephant.” Among the 
smallest is the famous Mocha, which, we are told, 
has the honour of appearing at the breakfast- 
table of her Majesty Queen Victoria. It is a very 
small berry, and is very light in eolour, a characte- 
ristic usually found in uncultivated coffee. The plant 
which yields this is just the same as everywhere else, 
but the Arabs “‘ cure” it in a rather different manner. 
They take their time about it, spreading it out on the 
ground and letting it dry well in the sun before sepa- 
rating the berry from the pulp and parchment around 
it; whereas, in the case of most other coffees, the 
berry is extracted as soon as the fruit is plucked. The 
aroma and flavour are very highly esteemed, and a 
good deal of coffee used to be imported from the 
East Indies into Arabia, and thence shipped as 
‘‘Mocha.” There is another kind of coffee somewhat 
resembling Mocha, and therefore fetching a high 
price ; it is known as ‘‘ pea-berry.” It is small and 
round, and light in colour, and grows only one berry 
in a fruit instead of two. It is picked from old de- 
cayed trees and the extremities of small branches. 
Not much of either of the kinds we have mentioned 
finds its way into the London market. Our principal 
supplies are of four or five kinds. There is Ceylon, 
or Plantation, which, when the berries are unbroken, 
fetches from 90s. to about 110s. percwt. ‘‘ Plan- 
tation triage” is the same kind, only that in the pro- 
cess of removing the fruit, the berry has been broken. 
This fetches from 70s. to 80s. per cwt. Similarly 
there is East India and East India triage, the latter 
ranging from 70s. to 80s. per ewt., and the former from 
100s. to 125s. Another coffee very largely imported 
is Costa Rica. It is very strong, and therefore admits 
of a large admixture of chicory. It ranges in price 
from 60s. to 80s. and 90s. per. ewt., a few of the finer 
growths fetching 100s. To these must be added 
Jamaica, which, in Mincing Lane, is knocked down 
at prices varying from 65s. to 120s. per ewt. 

As it has been said, the cultivation of the coffee 
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plant makes the berry dark in colour and enhances 
the price of it. Attempts have occasionally been made, 
therefore, to deepen colour artificially, and the experts 
of bonded warehouses, as well as buyers in the 
market, have to be on their guard against trickery of 
this kind. Before leaving the warehouses we may 
add that the supply pours in here pretty well all the 
year round, but the time for the first arrival of the 
new season’s coffee is about the latter part of January. 
The company have space for the convenient storage 
of some 10,000 tons. 

Samples of the stock here are exhibited in the 
various brokers’ offices in and about Mincing Lane, 
and the tasting is done precisely as in the case of 
teas. Many of the brokers have the necessary ap- 
pliances for roasting and grinding the small quantities 
constituting the samples, and this having been done, 
as much coffee as will weigh down a halfpenny is put 
into a little cup, boiling water is poured upon it, and 
it is well stirred. It is allowed to stand for about 
five minutes, and a connoisseur will then be able to 
tell to a nicety what is the value of it. ‘The infusion 
is merely taken into the mouth and immediately 
ejected. 

In some parts of the world—in Arabia, for instance 
—we believe it is not unusual to make an infusion 
from the raw berry. Generally, however, some form 
of roasting is resorted to for bringing out the flavour 
and the aroma. After roasting, a volatile oil, to 


which the aroma is attributed, and which is not pre- 
viously perceived in the berry, is present in the propor- 
tion of about one part in fifty thousand parts of coffee. 
The process is carried on in a good many different 
ways, but the principle in all of them is the same—the 
subjection of the berry to heat in a close vessel. In 


a coffee-roasting establishment which we were allowed 
to inspect in Aldgate, we found several coke fur- 
naces covered with a kind of sheet-iron hood or dome. 
The removal of one of these covers revealed an iron 
cylinder revolving horizontally over the glowing coke. 
Each cylinder contained somewhere about half to 
three-quarters of a hundredweight, and was kept 
slowly rolling round by a steam-engine on the floor 
below, for about half an hour. The process is very 
simple, but it requires a great deal of care and judg- 
ment. No precise time can be fixed for the operation ; 
it isa work for the discretion of the roaster, who decides 
when the coffee is done by the aroma and steam emitted 
on the opening of the cylinder and by the colour the 
berry has acquired. Not only the flavour, colour, and 
aroma, but the size of the berry and the weight also 
will largely depend on the care taken. When the 
roasting has been carried so far as to give a reddish 
brown, each berry will have gained about thirty per 
cent. in bulk, and have lost about fifteen per cent. in 
weight. When it has acquired a chestnut-brown the 
berry will have increased fifty per cent. in size—will 
have become half as big again, that is—but will have 
lost twenty per cent., or a fifth part of its weight; and 
if the roasting is still continued, though it will not 
increase any further in size, the weight will be re- 
duced to only about three-fourths of what it was 
originally, and the colour will be a dark brown. 
The coffee will be charred, and the smell will be un- 
pleasant. Over-roasting will thus result in a serious 
loss of weight and deterioration in quality. When 
the process is skilfully conducted, the berry comes 
out with alight brown colour, a very agreeable smell, 
and 112 pounds put into the cylinder will have be- 
come about 92 pounds when taken out. Some of the 
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poorer kinds of coffee reduce more than that in 
weight, but that is about the usual reduction. When 
removed from the cylinders the coffee is placed in 
large sieves, which the same steam-engine that does 
the roasting keeps see-sawing to and fro so as to 
cool the berry as soon as possible. 

That is the whole of the process as carried on at 
an establishment which is one of the oldest in London, 
and one of the best known in Mincing Lane. Other 
places of the kind present differences of detail—gas, 
for instance, is used instead of a coke fire—but the 
points of difference are not of any serious importance. 

Some large wholesale dealers do their own roasting 
and grinding too, and sell to the retail tradesmen 
coffee packed in air-tight tins ready for use. The 
majority of retail dealers, however, buy their coffee 
roasted, but grind it themselves, thus making pretty 
sure that when they pay for coffee they really get it. 
That chicory is largely used in combination with coffee 
everybody knows, but everybody does not, perhaps, 
know how largely it is used sometimes. 

Chicory is a plant which grows wild over most 
parts of Europe. It grows with a root something 
like a carrot. ‘This root is dug up, cleaned, cut into 
slices, dried, and roasted, just as coffee is roasted, 
and then ground first of all into ‘‘ nibs ’””—very coarse 
grains—and finally ground to powder. It has a good 
deal of sugar in it, but it possesses none of the cafe- 
ine to which coffee owes all its value as an invigo- 
rating, stimulating beverage. It is not unwholesome, 
but—apart, perhaps, from the nutriment of the sugar 
it contains—it is of no use. Yet we are informed 
that there are ‘‘ coffees” with a considerable sale at 
the present time which are actually composed of two 
ounces of good coffee and fourteen ounces of chicory 
in every pound! We do not for a moment wish it to 
be understood that this is the usual proportion of the 
ingredients in ‘mixtures of chicory and coffee.” 
That the proportion is very large on an average, 
however, seems clear from the trade statistics now 
before us. We have already given figures showing 
our imports of coffee. <A great deal of it, however, 
is exported. Our actual home consumption amounted 
in 1879 to 309,788 ewt. Our imports of chicory for 
home consumption during the same period amounted 
to 105,991 cwt. Now we do not of course grow any 
coffee at home, and no doubt these figures may be 
taken to represent approximately the proportion in 
which coffee is mixed with foreign chicory on an ave- 
rage—somewhere about three to one. But then we 
also grow a great deal of chicory in this country. It 
is largely cultivated in Yorkshire, for instance. Our 
home-grown root is lighter in colour than the foreign, 
and fetches a higher price in the market. How much 
of it is used in addition to the foreign there are, we 
believe, no figures to show, or none that may be relied 
on; but, assuming, as we may do pretty safely, that 
we grow nearly half as much as we import, thena 
‘mixture of chicory and coffee’”’ may on the average be 
taken to mean about two of coffee to one of chicory. 
Foreign chicory, we may add, fetches in the market 
about 35s. per cwt.; home-grown about 36s. A 
few years ago chicory, as well as all other adulte- 
rants, was made illegal. But the great mass of con- 
sumers were found to prefer to have this article added 
to their coffee, which, without it, was light-coloured 
and watery-looking; and, as a concession to popular 
taste, it was ultimately decided that the law should 
permit tradesmen to mix the twoarticles, provided that 
they sold it asa mixture, and labelled it accordingly. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A CHINAMAN 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XX.—A TIGER-SHARK. 


* the course of ttiree hours day began to break, 
and before it was quite light the junk was out of 
sight. Though sailing in the same direction, the 
‘“‘seaphandres’”’ had of course been unable to keep pace 
with her, and she was already nine or ten miles away. 

All danger from that quarter was therefore at an 
end; nevertheless the situation was not altogether 
satisfactory. 








towards the west, au, as a slight breeze still ruffled 
the waters, it was advisable to continue sailing that 
way. 

It was now necessary to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, which, after a ten hours’ fast, were very 
keen. 

‘We will make a good breakfast,” said Craig and 


Far as the eye could reach there was | Fry. 


Kin-Fo gladly assented. Soon 








BREAKFAST, 


no indication of land, nor was there a single vessel of 

any kind in sight; whether they were in the Gult 

of Pe-Chi-Li or in the Yellow Sea was still uncertain. 
The direction taken by the junk, however, demon- | 


strated that soonev or later Jand would be found 


smacked his lips with delight, and for 
atime quite forgot his fear of being 
devoured. 

The waterproof bag was again in 
requisition. Fry produced some bread 
and some excellent preserved meat, 
and the meal, though not as elaborate 
in its menu as an ordinary Chinese 
repast, was nevertheless most heartily 
enjoyed. 

The provision bags contained enough 
for one more day, by which time Craig 
and Fry said they might all hope to 
be on shore. Kin-Fo asked them 
what ground they had for such a hope. 
They replied that their good luck 
seemed to be returning to them; they 
were free of the dangerous junk, and 
never since they had had the honour 
of attending Kin-Fo had they been 
in so secure a position as now. 

‘All the Tai-pings in the world, 
sir, could not reach you here,” said 
Craig. 

‘And considering that you are 
equivalent to two hundred thousand 
dollars, you float excellently well,” 
said Fry. 

Kin-Fo smiled. 

“It is all owing to you, gentle- 
men,” he said, “that I am afloat at 
all. Had it not been for you, I 
should have had the fate of poor Cap- 
tain Yin.” 

‘‘And so should I,” echoed Soon, 
gulping down a huge mouthful of 
bread. 

‘* You will not be the losers for your 
attention,’’ Kin-Fo continued; ‘I shall 
never forget how much I owe you.” 

‘** You owe us nothing,” said Craig; 
‘* we are servants of the Centenarian.” 

‘* And our great hope is,” said Fry, 
‘‘that the Centenarian will neverowe anything to you.” 

Whatever might be their motive, Kin-Fo could not 
he otherwise than touched by their zealous devotion. 

‘We will talk about this again,” said he, ‘‘ when 
_Lao-Shen has restored that unfortunate letter.” 
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Craig and Fry smiled significantly, but made no; Several times the “ scaphandres”’ were startled by 
reply. ‘ ‘ the gambols of some marine animals that put Soon 
Presently, in fun, Kin-Fo asked Soon to bring him | into a great state of alarm ; these were nothing more, 
some tea. ; however, than harmless porpoises, probably astonished 
‘All right,” said Fry, before Soon had time to| at the strange beings whom they now saw for the 
reply to his master’s joke. | first time invading their native element. In great 


Again opening his bag, heproduced a littleappliance | herds they darted along with the speed of arrows, 
which may well be reckoned an indis- _ 
pensable accompaniment to the Boyton 
apparatus, and which serves the double 
purpose of alamp and astove. It con- 
sisted simply of a tube five or six inches 
in length, furnished with a tap top and 
bottom, the whole being inserted into 
a sheet of cork, like the floating ther- 
mometers used in public baths. 
After placing it upon the surface of 
the water, Fry turned on the taps, one 
with each hand, and in an instant a 
flame started from the extremity of 
the funnel, sufficiently large to diffuse 
a perceptible heat. 
‘“‘There’s your stove,” said Fry. 
Soon could not believe his eyes. 
“Why, you made fire out of water!” 
he exclaimed. 
‘Yes, he made it of water and 
phosphuret of calcium,’ said Craig. 
The instrument, in fact, was con- 
structed so as to utilise a singular 
property of phosphuret of calcium, 
which in contact with water produces 
phosphuretted hydrogen. ‘The gas 
burns spontaneously, and cannot be 
extinguished by either wind or rain. 
It is consequently employed now for 
lighting all the improved life-buoys, 
which immediately they touch the 
water eject a long flame, by means of 
which any one who has fallen over- 
board by night is at once able to see 
the means thrown out for his rescue.* 
Whilst the hydrogen was burning, 
Craig held over it a little saucepan, 
containing some fresh water which he 
had drawn from a little keg, also 
carried in the bag. As soon as the 
water was boiling, he poured it into a 
teapot, in which a few pinches of tea 
had already been placed. The whole THE LAST OF THE PIGTAIL. 
party then partook of the decoction, ; 
and even Kin-Fo and Soon, although it was not| their huge slimy bodies glistening like emeralds 
brewed in Chinese fashion, had no fault to find | beneath the water; now and then leaping up some 
with it. It formed, in fact, a most acceptable | five or six feet into the air, and turning a summer- 
addition to the breakfast. All that they required | sault that displayed the remarkable suppleness of 
now was some knowledge of their whereabouts. | their muscles. So great was their speed, far surpass- 
At no distant day a sextant and chronometer will | ing that of the fleetest ships, that Kin-Fo, in spite of 
unquestionably be added to the Boyton apparatus, | the jerks and plunges, would fain have been taken 
and then shipwrecked mariners will no longer be at | in tow by one of them. 
a loss to ascertain their position upon the ocean. | Towards noon the wind lulled into short puffs, and 
Thus refreshed, the little party once again set sail. | finally dropped altogether. ‘The little sails fell idly 
For hours the wind blew steadily, and they rarely | against the masts; no longer was there any tension 
had to use their paddles as rudders. The gentle | upon the sheets, nor any furrow of foam left behind 
gliding movement in a horizontal position had a| in the wake. ! 
tendency to make them sleepy ; but under the circum-| ‘This is bad,” said Craig. 
stances sleep must not be thought of, and in order to| ‘‘ Very unfortunate,” assented Fry. 
resist it, Craig and Fry smoked cigars, after the; They all came to a standstill. The masts were 
fashion of dandies in a swimming bath. taken from the sockets, the sails struck, and each 
—$$$___—_____———_—_————-| member of the party, having placed himself in an 
tareated be oecieth na M. Silas, of the French Embarcr at Viena, | Upright position, examined the horizon. 
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It was still deserted. Not a sail nor a trail of 
smoke was in sight. A scorching sun had absorbed 
all vapour and rarefied the air. The water would 
not have been cold for the travellers, even had they 
not been protected by their double covering of gutta- 
percha. 

Sanguine as Craig and Fry might be as to the final 
issue of events, they could scarcely fail to be some- 
what uneasy now. They had no means of judging 
how far they had sailed in the course of the last six- 
teen hours, and the nonappearance of any coast or 
passing vessel became more and more inexplicable. 
Still, neither they nor Kin-Fo were the men to 
despair as long as hope remained, and as they had 
provisions enough for another day, and the weather 
showed no symptoms of growing stormy, they deter- 
mined to make good use of their paddles, and to push 
on. The signal for starting was given, and now on 
their backs, now on their faces, they persevered in 
their westerly course. 

Progress was far from rapid. To arms unaccustomed 
to the work, the manipulation of the paddles was 
very fatiguing. Poor Soon was full of complaints ; 
and he lagged so much behind the others that they 
frequently had to wait until he caught them up. His 
master scolded, abused, and threatened him, but all 
in vain; Soon knew that his pigtail was safe in his 
gutta-percha cap; still, the fear of being left behind 
sufficed to prevent him from falling very far into the 
rear. 

Towards two o’clock some sea-gulls were observed, 
and although these birds are often seen far out at sea, 
their appearance could not but be taken as an in- 
dication that land was most probably within an 
accessible distance. 


An hour later they all got entangled in a bed of 
seaweed, from which they had considerable trouble to 
extricate themselves; they floundered about like fish 
in a drag-net, and were obliged to use knives to set 


themselves free. The result was a delay of about 
half-an-hour, and an outlay of strength which could 
ill be spared. 

At four o’clock, greatly exhausted, they made 
another halt. A fresh breeze had sprung up, but 
unfortunately it was from the south. As they could 
not trim their sails, they were afraid to use them at 
all, lest they should be carried northwards and lose 
th.o headway they had made towards the west. 

The halt was rather long, for, besides resting their 
weary limbs, they were glad to recruit themselves 
again with their provisions; but the dinner was not 
so festive a meal as the breakfast had been. Matters 
did not look quite so promising now; night was 
ecaing on; the wind was increasing from the south ; 
and no one knew precisely what to do. 

Kin-Fo leaned in gloomy silence upon his paddle, 
his brows knit, but more with vexation than alarm. 
Soon kept on grumbling and whining, and began to 
sreeze as though he were attacked with influenza. 
Craig and Fry felt that something was expected of 
them, but were puzzled how to act. 

By a happy chance, a solution came to their bewil- 
derment. About five o’clock, pointing suddenly 
te wards the south, they both exclaimed, 

“A sail!” 

Sure enough, about three miles to windward, a 
vessel was bearing down towards them, and, if she 
held her present course, would probably pass within 
a short distance of the spot where they were. Nota 
moment was to be lost in making their way towards 
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her. The opportunity for deliverance must not bo 
allowed to slip. Instantly the paddles were brought 
into use, and nearer and nearer drew the vessel in 
the freshening breeze. It was‘only a fishing-smack, 
but it indicated that the land could not be very far 
distant, for the Chinese fishermen rarely venture far 
out to sea. 

Encouraging the others to follow, Kin-Fo paddled 
with all his might, darting over the surface of the 
water like a skiff; and Soon, in his eagerness not to 
be left behind, worked away so hard that he fairly 
outstripped his master. 

Half a mile more, and they would be within ear- 
shot of the boat, even if they had not already been 
observed. The fear was, that the fishermen, when 
they saw such strange creatures in the water, might 
take to flight. Nevertheless the attempt to reach 
them must be made. 

The distance to be accomplished was growing in- 
considerable, when Soon, who was still in advance, 
gave a startling cry of terror. 

‘A shark! a shark!” 

And it was no false alarm. About twenty paces 
ahead could be seen the fins of a tiger-shark, a 
voracious creature peculiar to these waters, and 
truly worthy of its name. 

“Out with your knives!” shouted Craig and 
Fry. 

Tho weapons, such as they were, were quickly 
produced. Soon, meantime, deeming prudence the 
better part of valour, had beat a hasty retreat behind 
the rest. The shark was rapidly bearing down upon 
them, and for an instant his huge body, all streaked 
and spotted with green, rose above the waters. It 
was at least sixteen feet in length, a truly hideous 
monster ! 

Turning half over on to its back, it was preparing 
to make a snap at Kin-Fo, who, quite calm and 
collected, planted his paddle on its back, and, with a 
vigorous thrust, sent himself flying far out of the 
way. Craig and Fry drew close up, ready either 
for attack or defence. 

The shark dived for a second, and returned to the 
charge, its huge mouth bristling with four rows of 
cruel teeth. Kin-Fo attempted to repeat his former 
manoeuvre, but this time the paddle came in contact 
with the creature’s jaw, and was snapped off short. 
Half lying on its side, the shark was just rushing 
once more upon its prey, when the water became 
blood-red. Craig and Fry, with the long blades of 
their American knives, had succeeded in penetrating 
the tough skin of the brute. The hideous jaw 
opened and closed again with a terrible snap. ‘The 
shark seemed in agonies, and began to lash the water 
with its formidable tail, one stroke catching Fry on 
his side, and dashing him ten feet away. Craig 
uttered 3. cry of pain, as if he had received the blow 
himself. But Fry was not hurt; his gutta-percha 
covering had protected him from injury, and he 
returned to the attack with redoubled vigour. 

The shark turned and turned again. Kin-Fo had 
contrived to lodge the end of his broken paddle in the 
socket of its eye, and, at the risk of being cut in two, 
managed to hold it firmly there, while Craig and Fry 
endeavoured to pierce the creature’s heart. Their 
attempt was evidently successful, for almost directly 
the shark, with one last struggle, sank beneath the 
bloody waters. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted Craig and Fry, 
brandishing their knives in triumph. 
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“Thanks! thanks!’’ was all Kin-Fo could say. 

‘‘No thanks to us,” said Craig; ‘“two hundred 
thousand dollars was too good a mouthful for that 
brute!” 

Fry cordially assented. : 

And where, meantime, was Soon? The coward, 
making off as fast as his paddle would carry him, 
had got within three cables’ length of the fishing- 
boat ; but his precaution was almost the means of his 
coming to grief. 

The fishermen, perceiving what they supposed to 
be astrange animal in the water, prepared to catch 
it as they would a seal or a dolphin, and a long rope 
with a hook attached was thrown overboard. The 
hook caught Soon by the waistbelt, and slipping 
upwards, made a rent in his gutta-percha jacket the 
whole length of his back. Sustained now only by 
his inflated leggings, he rolled right over, with his 
head in the water and his heels in the air. 

Kin-Fo, Craig, and Fry had by this time reached 
the spot,and were calling out to the fishermen in good 
Chinese. Great was the alarm of the men on finding 
themselves accosted by what they supposed to be 
“talking seals.” Their first impulse was to set sail 
and make off, but Kin-Fo at last convinced them that 
he was a Chinaman like themselves, and he and the 
two Americans were taken on board. 

Soon was then turned the right way up by means ofa 
boathook, and one of the fishermen caught hold of 
his pigtail for the purpose of hauling him on to the 
boat. The pigtail came off bodily in the man’s hand, 
and down went Soon again into the water. The fisher- 
men, by throwing a rope round his waist, succeeded, 
with considerable difficulty, in getting him into the 
boat. 

Almost before he could get rid of the quantities of 
salt water that he had swallowed, Kin-Fo walked up 
to him, and said, 

“Then that pigtail of yours was false, after all?” 

“ Ah, yes, sir,”’ replied Soon ; ‘‘ knowing your ways 
Ishould never have ventured to enter your service 
with a real one.”’ 

The tone in which he spoke was so irresistibly 
comical, that Kin-Fo burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which the others joined. 

The fishermen were from Foo-Ning, and were now 
only about five miles from the very port to which Kin- 
Fo wanted to go. 

Toward eight o’clock that evening they were 
safely landed at Foo-Ning, and divesting themselves 
of their Boyton apparatus, once more resumed their 
ordinary appearance. 





PRIMEVAL LIFE. 
DR. BIGSBY ON THE PALZOZOICS. 


HE multitude who reap easily in the field of 
scientific facts. know but little of the toil of 
preparing for the rich harvest. Rembrandt’s Hermit, 
studying a big volume by the aid of a beam of light 
falling from an aperture, is a portrait of many 
a student immured in his cell, poring over a 
single page of truth. Such an instance is pre- 
sented to us by Dr. Bigsby, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., for- 
merly British Secretary to the Canadian Boundary 
Commission, and member of numerous learned socie- 
ties on both sides of the Atlantic. This veteran in 
Science is spending the long evening of a busy life in 








arranging and publishing all the known facts con- 
nected with the numbers and places of the organisms 
which have left their marks in the most ancient rocks 
of the globe. The results are given in the shape of. 
two quarto volumes, one published in 1868, entitled, 

‘‘Thesaurus Siluricus,’’ the other recently issued, 

bearing the name of ‘Thesaurus Devonico-Car- 

boniferus.”” These works display conscientious 

accuracy and prodigious labour. The writer under- 

takes his task as though under the inspiring convic- 

tion that all God’s works are to be sought into, and 

that the display of them will in some way minister to 

His glory. He says: ‘‘ From this seemingly unattrac- 

tive catalogue of existences the reader has it in his 
power to people a multitude of localities and horizons 
with groups of life as picturesque and as full of 

movement as those which Charles Darwin found in 
the Straits of Magellan.”” This enthusiasm reminds 
us of a similar outburst by Charnock: ‘The whole 

creation is a poem, every species a stanza, and every 
individual creature a verse in it.” 

These elaborate tables, the fruits of more than 
fifteen years’ hard study and extensive correspond- 
ence, form a catalogue raisonné of all the fossils 
discovered in the older rocks throughout the world, 
arranged both according to their biological and geo- 
logical relations. There are but few pages of anno- 
tations or conclusions; the absence of the latter is 
owing to the pathetic reason that a too-tidy housemaid 
has done that which the dog Diamond did for Newton 
—totally destroyed the mss. We are led to hope that 
they will be re-written, but after eighty years of age 
the task is hard. 

The former of these two volumes is a register of 
8,897, the latter of 14,890 species, of distinct life- 
forms, pervading deposits, which geologists compute 
to have endured through three great stages of the past, 
lasting for upwards of twelve million years,” or at all 
events a prodigiously long time. ‘This, too, occurred 
in the comparative youth of the world, a time when 
change of form may havo been expected to have been 
more frequent and more marked than afterwards. If 
evolution, or descent by modification, be anywhere 
displayed in nature, it must surely be here. There is 
full play for hereditary, full opportunity for perma- 
nent, variation. The strata referred to are the Silurian 
rocks, the third great stage in the building up of the 
present world, the prior ones being the Laurentian 
gneiss, with its solitary inhabitant (the Eozoon, a 
high form of its class, but that class a low one), and 
the Cambrian, a series of hard slates, with some 
marine fossils as well organised as their successors. 
The Silurians form the picturesque landscapes along 
the Welsh border, and are found in nearly every 
country on the globe. The second volume deals with 
the Devonian rock, forming the beautiful scenery 
around Ilfracombe and Lynmouth, and also widely 
dispersed elsewhere and represented in Scotland by 
the Old Red Sandstone, impressed into the literature 
of our country by Hugh Miller. This volume also 
includes the great group of Coal measures, comprising 
also the carboniferous limestones and numberless beds 
of shale and ironstone. The nomenclature of these 
formations is merely an aid to memory. The whole 
forms, in fact, a vast series of successive layers, dis- 
tinguished by superposition, by minerals, but, above 
all, by biological differences as displayed Ly the 
contained fossils. The succession affords us no 





* “Dana,” Geological Story, p. 239, 
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chronolgy save the order of deposition wherever two 
or more members are present at the same place. 

Throughout all these we find, under Dr. Bigsby’s 
guidance, proof of the axiom on which modern geology 
is founded,—viz., that strata are characterised by their 
organic remains. He says: ‘ Each horizon is distin- 
guished by its own species, and by the composition 
of its communities. The same group of beds may be 
expected in distant parts of the earth to hold many 
species in common.” 

Speaking first of the Silurian, he observes: ‘‘The 
first appearance of individual existence seems to be a 
normal transaction, not a casual, as it appears to be, 
for the great result is beneficial and harmonious. It 
takes place (we know not how; no eye sawit) among 
conditions prearranged for healthy subsistence, and 
not by transmutation. It is a very striking fact that 
the great majority of the Silurian fauna made their 
first appearance on the same horizon—that is, every- 
where on, proximately, the same stage or subdivision 
of the epoch.”” ‘The lowest traceable place in the 
succession of strata in which a mollusk is found must 
be held to be that of its origination or first appear- 
ance.” ‘*'This may be considered practically only 
another term for the date of its creation, liable, in- 
deed, to mistake individual cases, which, however, 
sooner or later meets with correction. While I give 
my full belief to the sublime utterance of the pro- 
phet, ‘I have made the earth, the man and the 
beast that are upon the ground, by my great power’ 
(Jer. xxvii. 5), the present observations rest wholly 
on natural history facts.”’ 

The first appearance of organisms, if not a creation, 
must be a modification on descent from some unknown 
prior stage. But there are no facts on which the latter 
assumption can be based. The possible destruction 
of strata containing the missing medals is too violent 
a supposition for the geologist, and no valid instance 
of any complete and concluded modification into a 
new species, much less into a new family or order, is 
known to the biologist. Not only do the great majority 
of species appear for the first time in a given stratum 
all at once, but they occur in the most distant parts 
at the same time. Thus an elaborate and beautiful 
little shell, Murchisonia bellicinata, occurs at the same 
stage in ten different countries at once. 

The differences and resemblances observed in the 
organisms of successive strata are inexplicable on the 
hypothesis of the different races being only modified 
forms of each other. We learn that “ primordial 
life, various and often plentiful, lies for hundreds of 
square miles in the Canadas upon the discordant 
Laurentian and Huronian, having at the same time 
little life-connection with the Silurian population 
next above. We see that the life relations between 
the Silurian and Devonian are similarly limited. 
In like manner is the culm of the coal times. We 
enter, by a sudden raising of the curtain, a rich 
assemblage of fossil life without known progenitors, 
although part of a past creation of 150,000 species, 
perhaps.” * 

The almost total differences thus displayed between 
the kinds of life at the successive epochs is not favour- 
able to any hypothesis which relies on heredity, 
cou led with the effect of altered conditions. Nor do 
othe: considerations, arising out of the endowments 
and equipments of successive life, as indicated by the 
tables, help the Darwinian argument. For instance: 


* “TT, Devoniens,” Introd, ix. 
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—Those who are familiar with a Midland colliery 
rubble-heap may have observed the form of a small 
shell, like the fresh-water mussel of our rivers. It 
is of the unio tribe, and of a genus called Anthracosia, 
Eight distinct species of this genus, from America, 
have been described, and no less than forty-one from 
the rest of the world.* Two species only out of the 
eight American ones are found elsewhere. None of 
the forty-nine species are known in any previous 
formation. To imagine that the forty-nine had a 
common ancestor in some unknown world, and that 
in this unknown world it varied by modifications into 
forty-nine distinct forms, scattered together over the 
rivers and estuaries of the present coal-measures, is to 
frame a supposition which is unsupported by any fact 
in nature, living or fossil. The lamented Professor 
John Phillips says of this hypothesis: ‘‘ No one is 
likely to believe this, however, who attends seriously 
to the facts regarding the successive appearance of 
the classes, orders, families, genera, and species, as 
we search the records of geological time.” + 

Another fact hostile to evolution, proved by these 
tables, is that the advanced creatures in the zoological 
scale do not always maintain their place, but succumb 
to lower organisations of the same class, and that 
the latter frequently prevail. This is the opposite of 
linear progression. The richest and most elaborate 
forms, in molluscan life, are the cuttle-fishes, which 
began life together with the oyster, and, after sud- 
denly displaying great variety and most beautiful 
architecture in their shells, fade, and yield the palm 
to their lower companions, which, in point of num- 
bers, become masters of the field, and yet remain 
oysters still. The struggle for existence is a partial 
fact, but it does not cover, as an alleged cause, the 
most important effect to be explained. 

Turning again to the faithful report of our Regis- 
trar-General, we select the sea-urchins, and ask their 
life-history. We find over 800 species recorded as 
appearing in America and 700 in Europe, each 
species coming on the stage, running its course un- 
altered, and then disappearing totally. Hardly any 
species is common to the two hemispheres. If the 
species were either introduced or differentiated by 
evolution, then, the conditions being mainly the same, 
so far as we can examine the sediments in which they 
occur, the variations should in each place have fol- 
lowed the same law, and everywhere exhibited the 
same form in the same time, whereas the very reverse 
is the case. Strata show specific, if not generic, 
variations in life forms in different areas, such varia- 
tions being constant. Our author, viewing the result, 
says: ‘‘Any intercourse between the east and the 
west seems to have been very rare, if at all pos- 
sible.” 

Take the case of the trilobites. These creatures 
appear in the Lower Silurian for the first time. They 
came in strongly, with 74 genera and about 1,639 
distinct species. Sixteen only are peculiar to America. 
They are found all at once in countries widely sepa- 
rated—e.g., Conocorypha depressa lived at the same 
epoch in the old oceans of Wales and Texas ; Caly- 
mene Blumenbachii nearly everywhere. So in crinoids, 
Marsupiocrum coelatus lived in the Silurian seas of 
England and America at the same time, whilst nume- 
rous others varied in each hemisphere. So the 
Diplograpsus pristis flourished in Australia, in Brita, 
and in Canada at the same time. 


* « Thesaurus,” D. C., p. 296 
t ‘Succession of Life,” p. 70 
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If it be again said that there may have been 
missing links both in the rock succession and life 
succession, we reply that the supposition requires 
additions to our knowledge of both, far too prodigious 
to be imagined. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude, first, that 
there are many forms and groups of creatures that 
made their appearance in very ancient times, and 
have been persistent until now, with no discoverable 
modification ; secondly, that the earliest known forms 
or types were not embryonic or imperfect, or 
apparently transitional in any sense; thirdly, that 
there has been a constant introduction throughout 
all the geological scale of new forms of life allied in 
plan to pre-existent forms; fourthly, that there has 


been a gradation of zoological rank in the introduc- | 


tion of species from time to time—7.e., the more 
highly organised or more numerous-membered crea- 


tures, on the whole, are the most recent; but this rule | 


has many exceptions, not in the groups, but in indi- 
viduals composing the groups. ‘Thus the botany of 
Dr. Bigsby’s lists is chiefly that of flowerless plants, 
whilst that of the succeeding periods would be that 
of flowering plants with naked seeds, and that of the 


next and present period would be of plants prin- | 


cipally with fleshy seeds and hard wood. But the 
fern of the first period, or the cycad of the second, 
would each be as perfect as their representatives of 
the present'day. There is, therefore, a principle of 
gradation, but the facts deny the inference that it is 
gradation by evolution. Rather do they bear witness 
to the affirmation in the first chapter of Genesis, 
that each was created ‘‘ after his kind.” 

Let the question be clearly understood. There is 
nothing irrational or irreverent in the belief of 
derivative creation ; that is, in the production of new 
forms of life by the action of potentialities originally 
implanted in others. But paleontology, which must 
yield evidence of such if any exist, appears to afford 
no countenance to this notion. We find an order 
in creation, doubtless expressive of some law of 
development, but of the terms of that law we are at 
present ignorant, and until, as well as after, its 
discovery, we rightly refer all effects to the absolute 
will of the Creator. 

So concludes Dr. Bigsby, in werds clear, terse, 
philosophic: ‘‘ Creation, I am led tc believe, to be a 
normal, planned act, prescient, contin uous, occurring 
seldom according to solar time, but often as computed 
by geological time—every species being an act of crea- 
tion.” ‘Throughout the inconceivably long ages 
during which living beings have existed, there has 


not been the smallest space or time without full evi- | 


dence in it of a personal Presiding Mind.”’* 
Ss. BR. P. 


* «Thesaurus Devonicus,” Introduction ix., x. 








THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 


BY JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 


= unique curiosity, Powell’s Anvil, so long | 
associated with Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Black- | 


smith,” having been put up to auction at the sale of 
the late Mr. Snoxell’s curiosities, I became the 


purchaser of the interesting relic, for interesting it | 


must ever be so long as the legend respecting it is 
remembered. 


That legend is pretty well known. It is that | 
Handel, when chapel-master to the “ magnificent” | 


Duke of Chandos, at his seat, Cannons, near 
Edgware, being overtaken by a storm of rain in the 
latter village, took shelter in the smithy of Powell, 
parish-clerk of Whitchurch. The smith was gifted 
with a good voice and sang constantly at his work, 
and he was thus engaged when the great composer 
stepped into the welcome shelter of his forge. The 
hammer striking in time drew from the anvil two 
harmonious sounds (E with an harmonic B) blending 
with the blacksmith’s song, and thus Handel con- 
ceived the idea of composing the beautiful melody. 

Such is the tradition as set down by Mr. Richard 
Clark, ‘‘one of the gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, St. Paul’s and St. Peter,” who, in 
| the year 1835, went on a sort of pilgrimage to Edg- 
ware and there gathered the particulars from various 
aged persons in the locality. The story had been 
| current for two or three generations, and Mr. Clark 
tested it by every means in his power; he also 
discovered Powell’s anvil, and upon it the precise note 
used by Handel as the key-note of his composition. 

It is only fair to say that the story has been 
discredited since, in several quarters. The objections 
taken to it are various, and in some cases contradic- 
tory. They are, on the authority of Mr. Walter 
| Maynard, that “the famous air No. 5, of the ‘ Suites 
de Piéces pour te Clavecin’* was originally christened 
The Harmonious Blacksmith by Lintott, a music 
publisher of Bath, who, on being asked why he so 
called his edition of the music, replied that his father 
was a blacksmith, and that it was one of his favourite 
tunes.” ‘ 

Mr. Chappell, however, writing in the ‘ Musical 
Record,” says, ‘‘ One Linten, of Bath, who had been 
a smith before he turned to fiddle-dealing, was known 
by his companions as The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
When he began to sell music he transferred his own 
popular designation to the printed copy of the air by 
the performance of which he had principally obtained 
fame.’”’ Variety is charming; here is Lintott trans- 
formed to Linten, and quite another version of the 
origin of the title. 

The whole of this portion of the objection comes 
from the late learned Dr. Rimbault, who says that 
Scheelcher, in an appendix to his ‘ Biography of 
Handel,” ‘‘has read somewhere (but where he can- 
not recollect) that the Harmonious Blacksmith was 
published for the first time under that title by Lintott, 
a publisher of music at Bath;’’ so the testimony is 
particularly weak after all. 

But a yet greater blow to the anvil story is supposed 
to be given by Mr. Maynard when he declares that 
| the air is found in a collection of French songs 

printed by one Christopher Ballard, in 1565,” and is, 
therefore, not Handel’s at all. I have caused search 
to be made, and no book of Ballard’s of so early a 
date is to be found, and the only publications bear- 
ing his name in the British Museum Library do not 
| contain the air of the Harmonious Blacksmith. 

Thus the “ doctors differ” as to where the air comes 
from, or whether it is Handel’s composition or not; 
they are, indeed, all at ‘‘ sixes and sevens.” 

Mr. Clark was informed by Dr. Crotch that when 
the latter was at Dr. Hague’s, at Cambridge, he saw 
a book with the same melody having the name of 
Wagenseil as composer. Here Dr. Crotch appears to 
| have been in error, as Wagenseil only published some 
| variations on it. 

Schoelcher mentions that while his book was pass- 








* Composed hy Handel for his favourite pupil, the Princess Anne, 
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ing through the press, Mr. Robert Lonsdale brought 
some facts connected with the Harmonious Black- 
cmith to his knowledge. These were, that in a 
volume entitled, ‘‘ Echoes du Temps passé, Recueil 
de Chansons Noel, etc., du 12me au 18me siécle,” 
published at Paris (N.p.) by Wekerlin, there is a 
song by Clement Marot, in which the words of the 
first verso run :— 


** Plus ne suis que j’ai été 
Et plus ne saurais jamais l’étre. 
Mon beau printemps et mon été 
On fait le saut par la fenétre.” 


The air to this is, note for note, the same as the 
melody of the Harmonious Blacksmith. But, 
though the words belong to the sixteenth century, the 
publisher observes, ‘‘ The music is certainly posterior 
to the poetry.” Wakerlin, indeed, found it in the 
‘‘Choix de Chansons 4 commencer de Thibaut de 
Champagne,” by Moncrief, an exceedingly rare book, 
published in one volume in 1757, and he considered 
it beyond a doubt that the theme of ‘ Plus ne suis” 
is borrowed from the ‘Piéces de Clavecin,” by 
Handel, and that Moncrief committed a fault in not 
affixing the name of the author. ‘The ‘ Choix de 
Chansons, therefore,” concludes Schoelcher, ‘‘ cannot 
supply any argument to those who wish to deny that 
Handel was the real author of the piece now called the 
Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

So the case stands, I have stated it fairly for those 
who deny the truth of the pretty anvil story, and I 
think it will be allowed that their objections are 
neither unanimous nor fatal. 

On the other hand, we have tho testimony of aged 
people in the neighbourhood of Edgware when Mr. 
Clark went there in 1835, and the fact that Powell’s 
anvil when hunted up had the precise key-note of the 
Harmonious Blacksmith upon it. 

Sheelcher remarks that ‘‘the name of Powell will 
descend to remote posterity merely because Handel 
took shelter in his workshop for a quarter of an 
hour ;” and on the same grounds, Powell’s anvil will 
always be regarded as an interesting relic. 

Udgware is a quaint, sleepy old place to be so near 
the bustle of the great metropolis. The blacksmith’s 
forge was at the end of the village farthest from 
London, and probably occupied the site of a brazier’s 
shed now standing in the road. A pleasant half-mile 
walk brings one to Whitchurch, and if you enter the 
graveyard by the first wicket you at once come upon 
a monument to Powell on the left-hand side of the 
walk, 





Paricties. 


Tae UNDERGROUND GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-EAST OF 
ENGLAND.—In our paper on this subject (p. 248) the thickness 
of the tertiary strata (Fig. 2) is given as 27,000 instead of 2,700 
feet, by an error in printing. 


Tne GATHERING OF THE STorKS ON THE NiLE.—In the 
early spring of 1872 I was staying at Komombos, Nubia, in order 
to paint the ruins of the Temple. The Nile takes a great bend 
at this place, and there are large sandbanks in the stream— 
that is, at that time of the year. As the Nile was then falling, 
and it was a calm afternoon, I was busy sketching, when I 
became conscious of a strange noise, which seemed to come from 
the sky. On looking up, there, right overhead, were numberless 
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birds ; they descended in clouds to those sandbanks, and proved 
to be storks leaving their home in the tropics to go north, 
Hours went on and still these birds kept coming, as it were, out of 
the blue vault overhead. They descended in sheets. I took 
my opera-glass, and was astounded to find in what enormous 
numbers they were. The islands were densely packed with them, 
but it seemed to make no difference. As the evening fell, I 
still heard the rush of their wings, and when the moon got u 
they were still there. I rose at early dawn next day, hoping to 
get another view of them, but they had all passed away like a 
dream. I cannot estimate their numbers, but they were in tens 
of thousands, and extended up and down the river as far as the 
eye could reach.—n. 


Ricut Hon. W. E. Forstrr.—The Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod in his journal (1872) writes : ‘‘ When last at Balmoral 
I met Forster (the Cabinet Minister). He and Helps and I 
had great arguments on all important theological questions till 
very late. I never was more impressed by any man, as deep, 
independent, thoroughly honest, and sincere. I conceived a 
great love for him. I never met a statesman whom, for high- 
minded honesty and justice, I would sooner follow. He will 
be Premier some day.” 


CHARITIES IN THE City oF Lonnon.—<According to the 
Report of the Royal Charity Commissioners, in a space of 
about one square mile in the City, less than 700 acres, there are 
109 parishes. The population, 112,063 in 1861, had fallen, in 
1871, to 74,897. What it may be at the next Census remains 
to be seen. In many of the parishes there are no resident poor. 
The charity trusts examined by the Commission produce over 
£100,000 per annum, besides unknown sums uncontrolled by 
other than local influences. 


Ben Jonson’s Ipentity. — Ben Jonson, contemporary 
with Shakespeare, used to dress shabbily. Being informed that 
Lord Craven would be pleased to see him, Ben went to his lord- 
ship’s mansion. The porter, not liking his looks or dress, re- 
fused toadmit him. Rough language and much noise attracted 
the nobleman to the door. ‘‘I understood,” said Ben, ‘‘ that 
your lordship wished to see me.” ‘You, friend! Why, who 
may you be?” ‘‘lam Ben Jonson.” ‘No, no; you cannot 
be the great author who wrote the ‘Silent Woman!’ You 
look as if you could not say ‘boo’ to a goose.”” The dramatist, 
looking straight at the nobleman’s face, with a comical air cried, 
‘Boo! boo!” ‘*I am nowconvinced,” said his lordship, ‘‘ you 
are Ben Jonson.” 


THE AMERICAN ‘‘PAPER-LINEN” TrApE.—The quantity of 
paper collars annually manufactured in the United States is 
estimated at 150,000,000, the sixth part being made at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Two factories in the latter town manufac- 
ture together nearly 200,000 collars daily. The quantity of 
coarse light cotton fabric used in the manufacture in America 
during the past year was about 8,000,000 yards, and the weight 
of the paper pulp was upwards of 2,000 tons. 


INNOCENT ENJO~- MENTS OF LIFE.—What are called inno- 
cent enjoyments, with much which makes up and adds to the 
—— of life—poetry, painting, smiles, and laughter, the 
sallies of playful wit, or the quiet chuckle, the delightful emo- 
denne smiles, half tears—created by humour, the family 
fun in summer evenings in the open air—all that kind of life 
which we enjoy and remember with such enjoyment (albeit 
mingled with sadness, not for what it was, but because it is 
not)—why is this not associated in our minds with saintship 
and holiness? Is it because those who are not holy possess it 
all? Yet this would only prove the liberality of God, and not 
the sinfulness of man—or any inconsistency in saints partaking 
of it. Is it that such happiness is sin? This cannot be. lt 
would be a libel on all our instincts and feelings and the whole 
round of life as appointed by God. Is it that we have formed 
wrong ideas of saintship, and created, as in medieval art, such 
notions as would make saintship impossible, or utterly ouwtré 
and grotesque in the Exchange, or behind the counter, or on @ 
railway board, or committee of Parliament? Yet it is in such 
places we need saints most. Or is it that we make such men 
as the apostles examples of what all men should be, and thence 
conclude that if so, the life I have alluded to must be wrong, 
earthly, and unworthy of men, as it could not betheirs? . . - 
Those who imitate these holy men only in their sadness and 
sorrow, practise a vain guise, like a mask, and fancy the signs 
of grief or grief itself to be a virtue, and not a misfortune, an 
glorious only as a sign of an inner love—the light which casts 
the shadow —Dr. Norman Macleod, 





